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Mental contagion results from the involuntary and unconscious 
acceptance of opinions and beliefs. 

Opinions propagated by contagion destroy themselves only by contrary 
opinion propagated in the same way (p. 210). 

One of the most constant characteristics of beliefs is their intolerance. 
Men dominated by a certainty cannot tolerate those who do not accept it 

(p. 235) Sorel justly predicts that the first measure of triumphant 

socialism would be to massacre without pity all their adversaries (p. 236). 
.... Arguments invoked by believers often resemble infantile reason 

(p. 244) Destructive sometimes, creative often, irresistible always, 

beliefs constitute the most formidable power in history, the true support of 

civilization (p. 241) The irreducible point of conflict between science 

and belief is that they are ruled by different forms of logic (p. 247). 

The last of the nine books is devoted to researches which substantiate 
the conclusions contained in the foregoing extracts. 

The book contains a great many suggestions of value to the student of 
social psychology. The distinction between the rational and affective is 
emphasized at the expense of their interdependence. This logic together 
with the author's assumption of the lack of rational powers on the part of 
the mass of the people supplies a psychological basis for his social philoso- 
phy of individualism. 

Samuel N. Reep 

University of Minnesota 



TWO BOOKS ON SOCIAL MECHANICS 

Mecanique sociale. Par Sp. C. Haret. Paris: Gauthier-Villars; 

Bucarest: Ch. Gobi, 1910. 
Apuntes sobre Mecdnica Social. Por Antonio Porttjondo y 

Barcelo. Madrid: Establecimiento Topografico y Editorial, 

1912. 
Probably because the present reviewer once made a contribution 
to social mechanics 1 these works have come into his hands, although 
the one first named was not received until two years after it appeared. 
As both these works treat the subject from the standpoint of mathe- 
matics, no pretension is here made to reviewing them from that point 
of view, and all that will be attempted is a general appreciation of them 

1 Annates de I'Institut International de Sociologie, Tome VII, Paris, 1001, pp. 
163-203; Report of the U.S. Commissioner of Education for 1Z99-IQ00, Washington, 
1001, pp. IS79-93- 
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as contributions to sociology. Of the first one not even this would have 
been undertaken had not Mr. Carol Aronovici, a countryman of the 
author, whom he knows, and former student at the same university, 
offered to furnish a few notes on that work, which he prefers to have 
inserted here, rather than submit them as an independent review. 
These notes are as follows: 

There is no class of men called upon daily to solve intricate and far-reaching 
problems who feel more keenly the lack of exactness and expediency of method 
in their field of endeavor than statesmen. Dr. Spiru C. Haret is one of these 
men. He has been for years one of the leading figures in the political life of 
Roumania, while at the same time he has held a high place among mathematical 
students and teachers of the country. His scholarship and sincere interest 
in public affairs, added to his duties as professor in two universities, have 
gained for him the honor of membership in the National Academy of Science 
and in the prime ministry of his country. 

MScanique sociale, the book we are to consider, may be characterized as 
the result of a keenly felt need for exact methods in the solution of social prob- 
lems. The mathematical genius of the writer has made it possible for him 
to conceive of certain quantitative elements in social life as standing in exact 
relationships to each other, which may be traced to social processes determined 
by well-defined and mathematically measurable forces. Dr. Haret, in justify- 
ing his book, rather than the principles set forth, says: "There is not a single 
statesman worthy of the name who is not impressed by the insufficient means 
available for the solution of the difficult problems which present themselves 
in the life of the people. This difficulty comes about because of the complexity 
of these problems, because of the large number of elements which create them, 
and because of our complete ignorance of the laws which undoubtedly govern 
social phenomena as they do all other natural phenomena." 

While it would be difficult to trace the chain of reasoning that characterizes 
social mechanics, without going into a discussion of somewhat complicated 
mathematical principles, the conclusions reached by the author are as interest- 
ing as they are significant. In formulating the fundamental principles to be 
used in his calculations Dr. Haret assumes that "society, or the social body, 
is a union of individuals subjected on the one hand to reciprocal influences 
among themselves, and on the other to external influences." In other words, 
he accepts without modification the theory set forth by De Greef that the 
basis of all society is "territory and population." 

Having accepted the principle that territory and population are the deter- 
mining factors in all social phenomena, he classifies all such phenomena into 
economic, intellectual, and moral. The perfect society is to be attained by a 
mathematical equalization of the degree of economic, intellectual, and moral 
development of society. This equalization is to take place, not in specific 
social strata, but on a democratic basis, comprising, as far as possible, all 
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members of the community, by distributing equal opportunities and privileges 
for economic, intellectual, and moral development, rather than by an over- 
development of either the economic, intellectual, or moral qualities distributed 
among special social classes or groups. 

To emphasize the importance of democratic distribution of attainment, 
the author cites Greece and Rome as illustrations of stratified and unsuccessful 
distribution of social attainment. Against these he places the progress of 
Sweden and Norway, where equalization has taken place, and where progress 
is normal and rapid. 

The concluding chapter, while sounding a note of pessimism as to the 
present equipment for the solution of the many perplexing social problems, 
places confidence in the efforts made in that direction by saying: "But what 
makes the glory of our civilization, and what distinguishes it from the civiliza- 
tions which preceded it, is the fact that the economic, intellectual, and moral 
well-being of the weak and disinherited takes the first place among its 
endeavors." 

The task of demonstrating mathematically that democracy is an essential 
condition of civilization, has been well met by Dr. Haret. This work shows 
that a great field of research is open in the line of quantitative social dynamics, 
that may compare favorably with the achievement in quantitative social 
statics, or social statistics. 

The concluding portion of the work is non-mathematical, and con- 
stitutes an important contribution to sociology. Some idea of it may 
be gained from the following passage, which sounds a sort of keynote 
to the whole treatise: 

The study of social forces and of their mode of action constitutes the most 

considerable part of social science What we have said has had for its 

chief object to give an idea of the aspect under which this study should be 
presented, considered from the point of view at which we are placed. 

In his final chapter, on civilization, Haret treats the general charac- 
teristics of the civilized state, past civilizations, causes that oppose the 
development of civilization, and the conditions to a high civilization. 
Mr. Aronovici has given an idea of the general conclusions arrived at. 

The work of Sefior Portuondo y Barcelo is of a quite different 
character from that of Dr. Haret. He was unacquainted with the latter 
when be began it, but while writing it a copy came into his hands, and 
he introduces a note in the middle of his book, in which he says: 

I see that this work is entirely distinct from mine, although in both the 
principles and theorems of rational mechanics are applied to individuals and 
social groups. But the application is made from different points of view, and 
with a very different purpose, as anyone will perceive who reads both works. 
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My study is predominantly psychological (as a basis for the social study), 
and moreover purely abstract and theoretical, while M. Haret aspires in his 
to make an applied social mechanics (at least as a first approximation), the 
motive which impelled him to write his work having been its application to 
politics. 

He sent six copies of the work to Dr. Small, to distribute to American 
sociologists, whom he named, and he took special pains to inclose in 
each copy a hectographed French translation of the Contents and 
Introduction. 

The fundamental principle that underlies the entire work is that of 
the existence of true social forces, identical with the forces that control 
the physical world. Social mechanics is for him simply the laws of 
mechanics operating in society. But the social forces are psychic, and 
become social in their collective action. The subdivision of social 
mechanics is therefore necessarily into social statics and social dynamics, 
and these are systematically treated in that order. He uses the regular 
postulates, elements, or units of the science of mechanics — mass, space, 
time, and their combinations — only that he employs different symbols 
for some of them from those used by Clerk Maxwell and other English 
writers (see Pure Sociology, p. 165), and the several combinations of 
these — velocity, momentum, force, energy, power, etc. — are formulated 
as in other works. He makes much use of the principle of acceleration, 
which is the velocity divided by the time. He thus shows the fallacy 
of regarding either force or energy as an ultimate, irreducible postulate, 
since they both involve mass, space, and time in different relations. It 
is remarkable how closely he clings to these postulates and formulas 
throughout, and it would seem that almost the entire science of mechanics 
may be worked out in all fields by the aid of these alone. 

But our author does not conceive that these general mechanical 
principles can be applied to all social phenomena at once. They can 
be used in only one particular field, department, or institution (asunto) 
at a time, as in religion, ethics, jurisprudence, politics, economics, art, 
science. In all discussions of social mechanics, whether static or dynamic, 
the treatment must be confined to whichever one of these fields may be 
chosen. These institutions seem to correspond in sociology to the unit 
space in rational mechanics. 

The social forces consist of desires, which of course are psychic, 
and under their universal operation in society all social phenomena are 
brought about. The laws of mind are as exact as those of matter, and 
the social forces are as uniform and reliable, when they are understood, 
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as are the physical forces. He thus arrives at a physics of mind, psychic 
physics, or psychics, the same as defined by Edgeworth, and the law 
of parsimony, or greatest gain for least effort, is worked out mathe- 
matically, and referred to the principle of least action of Maupertuis, and 
that of minimum force of Gauss. Potential energy in social structures 
is insisted upon, and the equilibrium of social forces in such structures 
constitutes the essence of them, but the disturbing of that equilibrium, 
or creating a difference of potential, is necessary to progress, and 
inaugurates the dynamic stage. 

Portuondo has no patience with any metaphysical attempts to 
explain the phenomena of mind. The "empirical" character of Kant 
is the only one he recognizes, and of his "intelligible" character he 
significantly says: "to me unintelligible" {para ml ininteligible). 

The social forces are feelings, and ideas are not forces in any direct 
sense. "The forces which come from ideas do not produce dynamic 
impulses in a direct way, because these impulses come directly from 
desires, that is, feelings. But ideas exert their influence only through 
the medium of the feelings which accompany them, and therefore we 
consider them as forces when they work effectively." This is virtually 
Fouillee's doctrine of idea-forces, and is the only scientific meaning 
there is in that phrase. 

The author's views on the universal energy are highly enlightening, 
and he is not afraid to declare that vital and psychic energy exist as 
simply higher forms into which physical and chemical energy have been 
transformed under the great law of the conservation and transmutation 
of energy, and he says: "All physical, chemical, physiological, and psy- 
chic energies are different manifestations of one sole universal energy." 
He insists on the importance of man's utilizing all forms of energy. He 
does not speak of "wasting energy," which, in view of its indestructi- 
bility, is a meaningless phrase, but of economizing it, and turning it to 
man's use, the extent to which this is done being the true measure of 
civilization. An idea of the rigidly scientific tone of the book may be 
gathered from the following passage: 

What we have established in following out our mechanical studies is at 
bottom analogous to what is said when it is stated that in general the acts of 
an individual are necessarily produced by the action of the resultant of the 
motives (as a motor force) upon the character of the individual. It seems to 
me that the abstract and simple being, whom we have here called the individual, 
should not be conceived as the cause of his own change of state of motion 
without the intervention of some psychic force; that he cannot be conceived 
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as acting without motives. And it seems indubitable that the act which a 
free man performs by his will is necessarily in the direction and path of the 
strongest motive for him, that is, that his will is oriented in this direction and 
path, or rather in the direction and path of the resultant of all the motives, 
each one of which will have the intensity which the character of the man him- 
self gives to it. For me the liberty of indifference of which some talk is incon- 
ceivable, because .... an individual cannot help wishing what he wishes. 

All this is in strong contrast with a large amount of the current 

loose, superficial treatment of sociological principles, and comes to us 

like a breath of ozone. 

Lester F. Ward 

Economic Beginnings of the Far West. By Katherine Coman. 

New York: Macmillan, 1912. 2 vols. Pp. xxviii+868. 

$4.00 net. 

In these volumes Professor Coman has put in convenient form for use 
by the public and in college classes a great mass of material hitherto 
inaccessible to the average reader. She has gathered her facts from the 
journals of explorers and fur-traders, the diaries of missionaries and 
pioneer settlers, the archives of the early Spanish and Mormon settle- 
ments, as well as from many recent monographic studies of special phases 
of western history. She has undertaken the difficult task of presenting 
a condensed summary of the first steps in the occupation by European 
people of over half of the territory of the United States. The difficulties 
of finding a satisfactory plan of organization for so vast, complex, and 
slightly related a mass of facts are almost insurmountable. The first 
volume tells of the exploration and transient occupation of the territory 
by the Spaniards and fur-traders, while the second is devoted to the 
discussion of the advance of the settlers who ultimately gained control 
by virtue of their sounder economic policy and superior domestic and 
political institutions. 

Those disposed to emphasize the economic interpretation of history 
can find ample explanation for the failure of the Spanish to hold the 
territory to which they obtained the right by priority in discovery, 
exploration, and founding of settlements. The three centuries of 
occupation of New Mexico furnish striking evidence of the follies of 
Spanish policy and of their racial incapacity for colonization. The 
disastrous record of their failures is presented largely by means of well- 
selected extracts from the reports of early explorers and traders. The 
Pueblo Indians, who were evidently the most economically efficient of 



